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Week of June 9, 1980 


MINORITIES AMONG TARGET GROUPS FOR JOB 
TRAINING BY PLASTERERS, CEMENT MASONS UNION 


WASHINGTON -- Some 705 jobless or underemployed men and women in 25 states 


will be trained to qualify'as apprentices under a $1,143,830 CETA contract renewal 


with the plasterers and cement masons union, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. 
Green announced. 

Priority will be given to minorities, women, and Vietnam-era veterans. More 
than half of the participants will be minorities, and women will represent at least 
20 percent of those in the programs. 

The Operative Plasterers' and Cement Masons' International Association, AFL-CIO, 
will provide six weeks of classroom and nine weeks of on-the-job training to prepare 
enrollees for apprenticeships in plastering and cement masonry. 

The program will operate in 25 states and the District of Columbia through 
April 30, 1981. It is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) which is administered by the department's Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA). 

Approximately 9,400 have completed training under previous contracts with the 
unions totaling $9.8 million, at an average cost of $1,048 per trainee. 

For further information about the contract, contact John E. Hauck, international 
representative, Operative Plasterers' and Cement Masons' International Association, 
1125 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036, telephone 202-393-6569. 

The federal representative assigned to the contract is Nancy Stang, ETA Office 


of National Programs, telephone 202-376-3173. 
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Training opportunities and dollar allocations by state are: 


State Trainees Budget 


Arkansas $23 ,838 
California 95 ,396 
Colorado 23 ,838 
District of Columbia 23 ,838 
Georgia ; 47 ,676 
Hawaii 23 ,838 
Idaho 23 ,838 
Illinois 47 ,676 
Indiana 47,676 
Louisiana 47 ,676 
Michigan 47 ,676 
Minnesota 23 ,838 
Missouri 23 ,838 
Nevada 47 ,676 
New Mexico 47 ,676 
New York 23 ,838 
Ohio 95,352 
Oklahoma 23 ,838 
Oregon 47 ,676 
Pennsylvania 47 ,676 
Tennessee 71,514 
Texas 23,838 
Utah 23 ,838 
Washington 95 ,352 
West Virginia 47 ,676 
Wisconsin 23 ,838 


Subsistence and Travel Allowance* 23,400 
(90 trainees) 


705 $1,143,830 





Week of June 9, 1980 


LABOR DEPARTMENT REVISES INCOME LEVELS 
USED FOR CETA ELIGIBILITY 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has revised family income levels that 
determine eligibility for Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs 
conducted by 473 state and local governmental units. 


Called “lower living standard income levels," and calculated for family size 
differences, they are adjusted each year to reflect changes in living costs in 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas. 

CETA regulations direct prime sponsors -- state and local governments operating 


the federally funded job and training programs -- to use these standards to determine 


participant eligibility. 


The levels represent 100, 85, or 70 percent of the lower family budget issued by 


the department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. The current BLS updating, issued for 
every prime sponsor area, reflects changes in prices and personal taxes between autumn 
1978 and autumn 1979. 
The income eligibility standards for the various CETA programs and how they are 
applied are: 
-- 100 percent lower living standard income level. 
To determine eligibility for programs funded under Title VI, prime sponsors 
are to use 100 percent of the LLSIL. For a family of four the levels generally 
range from $11,180 to $13,910. 
-- 85 percent lower living standard income level. 
To determine eligibility for programs under Title IV (Youth Employment and 
Training Programs), prime sponsors use 85 percent of the LLSIL. For a family 


of four, the levels generally range from $9,500 to $11,820. 


(More) 
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-- 70 Percent lower living standard income level. 
To determine eligibility for programs under Title II-B, Title II-D, Title 


III, Title IV, (Summer Youth Employment Program), and Title VII, program 
operators apply either 70 percent of the LLSIL or the poverty guidelines 
issued by the Office of Management and Budget, whichever is higher. For 
a family of four, the levels generally work out to the $7,830 to $9,740 range. 
(Note: The OMB poverty guidelines vary only by family size and are the same 
throughout the country. The guideline for a non-farm family of -four in the continental 
United States is $7,450.) 
Persons seeking to participate in a CETA job or training program can apply at an 
intake office set up by a prime sponsor or at one of the 2,500 local Job Services offices. 
Further information concerning the lower living standard income levels can be 
obtained from the Division of Program Planning and Design, Office of Community Employ- 
ment Programs, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 601 
D Street, N.W., Room 5306, Washington, D.C. 20213. Phone: (202) 376-7006. 





Week of June 9, 1980 


EARNINGS OF WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES: 


FIRST QUARTER, 1980 


WASHINGTON -- Gains in weekly earnings for wage and salary workers and their 


families were outpaced by the rise in prices between the first quarters of 1979 and 


1980, according to household survey data published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Median family earnings from wage and salary employment rose by 8 percent, from 
$365 to $395 a weex, but the purchasing power of these earnings declined by 5 percent 
after deflation by the Consumer Price Index (CPI-W). 


Median weekly earnings of all individuals with full-time wage and salary jobs rose by 
9 percent over the year--from $238 to $260. However, because of the increase in prices their 
real earnings declined by 4 percent. 

Families. Among married couples, those with only ome earner experienced the steepest drop 
in real earnings over the year--about 7 percent. For two-earner families, the decline was a more 
modest 4 percent. There was also a further increase in the number of dual-earner families, 
particularly of those where both the husband and wife were employed. At the same time, the 
nunber of families where only the husband worked declined by nearly half a million. 

The earnings of families maintained by women increased by almost 12 percent, nearly 
matching the rise in consumer prices. Nevertheless, the median earnings of these families 
remainef very low, $220 a week, compared with $428 for married-couple families and $350 for 
families maintained by men. 

Earnings levels varied with the employment situation of family members. In the first 
quarter of 1980, weekly earnings of married couples ranged from $159 where the husband was 
unemployed to $559 where a son, daughter or some other family member was jobless and both 
husband and wife were working. 
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The unemployment rate for husbands, at 4.0 percent, was substantially higher at the 
beginning of 1980 than a year earlier, while the rates for wives and women maintaining families 
were essentially unchanged. About 55 percent of the unemployed husbands but only 17 percent of 
the unemployed women maintaining families had other family members working. Among 1.3 million 
jobless wives, 83 percent had someone in their family who was working. 

Persons. After allowance for inflation, a 5 percent increase over the year in the weekly 
earnings of black men translated into an 8 percent decline in their purchasing power. With 
average weekly earnings of $239 in the first quarter of 1980, black men working full time earned 
74 percent as much as white men, dow from 77 percent a year earlier. In contrast, black women 
earned 92 percent as much as white women. The rate of increase in current-dollar eamings was 
about the same for both black and white women. 

The level of earnings for Hispanic men--and the change from a year earlier--was similar to 
that for blacks. Although Hispanic women continued to have lower earnings than other women, their 
real earnings were virtually unchanged over the year. 

Women employed full time earned 63 percent as much as men in the first quarter of 1980. 
Women in professional and technical occupations had more favorable earnings ratios relative to 
men and experienced larger than average increases in current-dollar earnings over the year. 

Men employed part time earned slightly less, on average, than women, partially 
because the men were considerably younger. Two-thirds of the male part-timers but only about 
one-third of the women were below age 25--a group where earings are generally low. 

These data are from a quarterly series that relates workers' earnings to the families in 


which they live. The data are based on a survey of nduscholds (the Current Population Survey) 


conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. 


# # # 





Week of June 9, 1980 


97 OCCUPATIONS IN DEMAND LISTED FOR YOUNG JOBSEEKERS 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department listed 97 high demand occupations 
for young jobseekers generally requiring high school or college preparation. 

The special edition of “Occupations in Demand" is geared to assist young job 
aspirants who will begin looking for permanent jobs once the school year is over. 
The lists also are useful to jobseekers of all ages. 

The bulletin covers jobs most frequently listed by employers at the 2,500 
Job Service offices throughout the country during the January-March period. 

For each occupation listed, the publication contains (1) local areas having 
large numbers of openings, (2) industries requesting such workers, (3) pay ranges, 
and (4) average number of openings available. It also lists jobs not requiring 


previous work experience. 


The purpose of the extra edition of “Occupations in Demand at Job Service Offices," 


produced by the Labor Department's U.S. Employment Service, is to help students and 


recent graduates make better informed career and job search decisions. 
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Twenty-one occupations requiring high school education averaged over 


1,000 job openings listed each month during the first quarter of calendar 


1980. The highest averaged over 11,000 openings. In rank order of highest 


demand first, they are as follows: clerk-typist, clerk, secretary, 
administrative clerk, survey worker, receptionist, accounting clerk, 

full charge bookkeeper, keypunch operator, shipping and receiving clerk, 
insurance sales agent, management trainee, typist, teller, statistical clerk, 
bookkeeper, legal secretary, teacher aid, stenographer, cashier, community 
org. worker. 

Five jobs requiring education beyond high school averaged over 1,000 
job openings each month during the first quarter of calendar 1980. In 
rank order, they are: accountant, practical nurse (LPN), general duty 
nurse, electronics technician. 

Employers listed a monthly average of 107,839 openings in the "demand" 
occupations at public employment service Job Banks during the three-month 
period. An average of 57,658 openings in these occupations were still 
available at the end of each month. 

In addition, the special edition lists 14 groups of occupations which 
state Job Services had difficulty filling. These include occupations 
covering areas such as accounting and auwiliting, electronic and electrical 
production, installation and repair, engineering, medicine and health, 
medical support, nursing, real estate and insurance sales, education, 
social and welfare work, and stenographers. 

The special issue has been mailed to agencies and organizations that regularly 
receive the "Occupations in Demand" bulletin. Copies are available at local Job 
Service offices, and single copies may be obtained by writing: Consumer Information 


Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81009. # # # 





Week of June 9, 1980 

1,013 LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 
TO GET PROCUREMENT PRIORITY 

WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has designated 1,013 
areas that will be eligible for federal procurement preference between June 1, 
1980 and May 31, 1981, because of high unemployment. 

Employers located in these high unemployment areas are eligible for 
preference in bidding on federal procurement contracts under the Small 


Business Act; Defense Manpower Policy No. 4A (DMP-4A); Executive Order 


12073 (Federal Procurement in Labor Surplus Areas); and Executive Order 


10582 (implementing the Buy American Act). 

Marshall said the purpose of procurement preference for labor surplus 
areas is to funnel more of the government's dollars into areas where people 
are in most severe economic need--where unemployment is the highest. 

All counties, county equivalents, and cities with a population of at 
least 50,000 are classified, as well as townships of 50,000 or more popu- 
lation in four states (Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania). 

In New England, the classifications for Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont are based on county data, while in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island the classifications use towns as county equivalents. 

The annual classifications are based on an average of the area's 
unemployment rate for the previous two calendar years. By using a refer- 
ence period (January 1978 through December, 1979) that encompasses 24 months 
of labor force data, it is possible to target federal procurement contracts 
into areas experiencing high structural unemployment, that is, unemploy- 
ment relatively long-term in nature and largely due to workers’ lack of 


skills rather than cyclical factors. 


(More) 
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To be included in the annual listing of labor suplus areas, an area must 


have had an unemployment rate during the reference period that was 1.20 times 


the national average unemployment rate for the same period. 

Because the national average unemployment rate during the reference peri- 
od was 6.0 percent, the qualifying unemployment rate used in classifying labor 
surplus areas for the current listing was 7.2 percent (1.20 times 6.0 percent). 

Areas can also be classified as labor surplus areas on the basis of 
exceptional circumstances. This permits the Labor Department to waive the 
eligibility criteria in areas where a sudden and unforeseen rise in unemploy- 
ment occurs that was not reflected in the average unemployment during the 
reference period. Such instances can arise due to natural disasters, plant 
closings, contract cancellations, etc., that have a substantial impact on the 
area's unemployment and are not the result of temporary or seasonal factors. 

These lists and supporting data as well as a complete description of the 
classification criteria are published in the quarterly “Area Trends in Employ- 
ment and Unemployment," a publication prepared by the department's Employment 
and Training Administration. 

Requests for copies should be directed to the U.S. Department of Labor, 
TPPL, Rm. 9304, 601 D St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213. Telephone: (202) 
376-7422. 

Inquiries about the classifications of labor surplus areas should be 


directed to the above address, or by telephoning (202) 376-6502. 





Week of June 9, 1980 


PRIVATE PENSION PLAN GROWTH PREDICTED 
BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Private pension plans will be valued at an estimated $3 


trillion by 1995, according to a forecast from a study released by the Department of 


Labor. 


The study, which describes development of a model to forecast future characteristics of the 
rivate pension system, estimates that by 1995: 


Private pension plan assets would increase from $211 billion in 1975 to $2.9 
trillion (equivalent to $900 billion in 1975 dollars). 


The greatest source of cash flow for defined benefit pension plans would be 
from earnings on investment of plan assets. rather than from contributions 


by employers and employees, as is the case now, 


The percentage of workers who participate in private pension plans would 
remain roughly constant at 48 percent. 


The number of persons entitled to a private pension from a previous job 
would increase from about 2 million in 1975 to about 5 million by 1995. 


Almost 14 million retirees or their beneficiaries would be drawing benefits 
from private pension plans, double the 1975 figure. 


These estimates, according to the study, are the result of a forecast that assumes the 


ntinuation of current public policies and recent trends affecting pensions. 


The study was prepared by ICF, Inc. of Washington, D.C. under contract with 
the Labor Department's Pension and Welfare Benefit Programs. Its purpose was to 
develop a model that could be used to predict emerging trends in private pension 
plan coverage, contributions, benefit payments, growth of plan assets, and numbers of 
plans. The model can be used to explore the consequences of alternative public policies 


in areas such as vesting and retirement age. 

Because of the uncertainty inherent in projecting economic variables into the future and the 
uneven quality of the data used to make the forecasts, the Labor Department urges caution in 
interpreting the forecast results. 

Copies of the study, "A Private Pension Forecasting Model," may be obtained from the National 
Technical Information Service, Department of Commerce, Springfield, Va. 22161, telephone 
(703) 557-4650. The price is $14.00 and the order number is PB80-169667. 

A summary of the study and its forecasting methods may be obtained free from the Office of 
Communications and Public Services, Pension and Welfare Benefit Programs, Room N-4659, 


U.S. Department of Labor, Third Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20216. 


# # # 
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In April, prices for household fuels rose 1.2 percent. Fuel oi] prices rose 0.5 percent, 
the smallest increase since the summer of 1978, and the index for gas and electricity 
rose 1.4 percent. 


The index for food and beverages rose 0.5 percent in April. Prices for grocery store 
food increased 0.4 percent following a rise of 1.1 percent in March. A 1.3 percent decline in 
the index for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs, following a 1.0 percent increase in March, was 
largely responsible for the deceleration. The indexes for fruits and vegetables, cereal and 
bakery products, and dairy products registered larger increases in April than in March. 

Prices of the other two components of the food and beverage index--restaurant meals and 
alcoholic beverages--rose 0.7 and 1.1 spediek. respectively in April. 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.3 percent in April, following an increase of 


2.0 percent in March. Prices for most clothing items declined or registered substantially 


smaller increases in April than in March. The index for apparel services, however, rose 1.8 
percent in April compared with 1.3 percent in March. 
The index for medical care rose 0.7 percent in April compared with 0.9 percent in 

March. Charges for professional services rose 1.2 percent as fees for physicians' serv ices 
rose 1.0 percent and dental services advanced 1.3 percent. Charges for hospital rooms rose 
1.0 percent in April. The index for entertainment rose 0.8 percent in April, compared with an 
increase of 1.3 percent in March. The indexes for entertainment commodities--reading 
materials, sporting goods and equipment, and toys and hobbies--and for entertainment serv ices 
both registered increases of 0.8 percent. The other goods and services component rose 0.6 
percent in April, following an increase of 0.5 percent in March and increases of about 1.0 
percent in both January and February. 
CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers rose 
1.0 percent in April. This compares with increases of 1.4 percent in each of the first three 
months of 1980 and an average monthly increase of slightly more than 1.0 percent during 1979. 
Much of the slowdown in April was due to smaller price increases for energy items. Smaller 


increases in food, clothing, and home financing costs also contributed to the slowdown. 


(More) 
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The transportation index rose 0.6 percent in April, the smallest increase in almost two 


years. Gasoline prices declined 0.1 percent in April, following a 4.0 percent increase in the 


previous month. Used car prices declined 1.7 percent. On the other hand, new car prices rose 
1.6 percent and automobile finance charges increased 9.3 percent in April. The index for 
public transportation increased 1.6 percent largely reflecting a 4.1 percent increase in taxi 
fares. 

The sharp uptrend evident in the housing index since early 1979 continued in April, but 
the 1.4 percent increase was less than in March. In April, home financing costs rose 3.7 
percent, following a 4.5 percent rise in March. Mortgage interest rates rose less than in 
March but house prices rose more. The index for household maintenance and repairs increased 
1.2 percent, and the index for household furnishings and operations rose 0.7 percent in 
April. In April, prices for household fuels rose 1.1 percent. Fuel oil prices rose 0.5 
percent, the smallest increase since the summer of 1978 and the index for gas and electricity 
rose 1.3 percent. 

The index for food and beverages rose 0.7 percent in April. Prices for grocery store 
food increased 0.5 percent following a rise of 1.0 percent in March. A 1.2 percent decline in 
the index for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs, following a 0.5 percent increase in March, was 
largely responsible for the deceleration. The indexes for fruits and vegetables and cereal 
and bakery products registered larger increases in April than in March. Prices of the other 
two components of the food and beverage index--restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages--rose 


0.8 and 1.1 percent, respectively in April. 
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The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.3 percent in April, following an increase of 


1.7 percent in March. Prices for most clothing items declined or registered substantially 


smaller increases in April than in March. The index for apparel services, however, rose 1.1 
percent in April, following an increase of 1.7 percent in March. 

The index for medical care rose 0.8 percent in April compared with 0.9 percent in 
March. Charges for professional services rose 1.4 percent as fees for physicians’ serv ices 
rose 1.3 percent and dental services advanced 1.4 percent. Charges for hospital rooms rose 
1.0 percent in April. The index for entertainment rose 0.8 percent in April, compared with an 
increase of 1.6 percent in March. The indexes for entertainment commodities--reading 
materials, sporting goods and equipment, and toys and hobbies--rose 1.0 percent and for 
entertainment services increased 0.4 percent. The other goods and serv ices component rose 0.5 


percent in April, following an increase of 0.4 percent in March. 





Week of June 9, 1980 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY - April 1980 
WASHINGTON -- The U.S. average price for all types of gasoline rose to $1.242, 


1.2 cents higher than in March, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. 

The Bureau released the average retail prices for gasoline, fuel oi], natural 
gas, and electricity for April 1980. These average prices are compiled from data 
collected by the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 

The April change is the smallest percentage increase in the price for all types 
of gasoline since October 1979. April prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged 
$1.212; unleaded regular, $1.264; and leaded premium, $1.292. In the 28 cities for 


which gasoline prices are published, prices of all types of gasoline 


averaged highest in Honolulu, Chicago, and San Francisco and lowest in Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, and Dallas. 

The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] showed a very small increase of 
less than one cent in April to $1.01. The change in the average price for fuel oil 
is the smallest percentage increase since this series of average prices began in 
November 1978. In the 15 cities for which fuel oil prices are published, the price 
per gallon averaged highest in Seattle and Washington, D.C., and lowest in Baltimore 
and Northeast Pennsylvania (Scranton). 

Electricity and Natural Gas 

The U.S. average price for 500 KWH of electricity was $28.43, up 28 cents from 
March. The April price for 40 therms of natural gas was $16.33, which was unchanged 
from the March price. The U.S. price for 100 therms was $36.20, 3 cents lower than 


in March. 





Week of June 9, 1980 


REAL EARNINGS IN APRIL 1980 


WASHINGTON -- Preliminary real earnings figures for April--covering full-time 
and part-time workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm 
sector of the American economy--were released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--for 
April were calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 

Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 1.2 percent from March to April 
after allowance for the usual seasonal variation. This was due to a 0.3 percent 
decrease in average weekly hours and a 1.0 percent increase in the CPI-W. Average 
hourly earnings were unchanged. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 5.7 percent. An 8.0 
percent increase in average houly earnings was offset by a 14.5 percent increase in 
the CPI-W. Average weekly hours were unchanged. (Before adjustment for the CPI-W) 
and seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $228.50 in April compared with 
$211.65 a year earlier.) 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security 
and Federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who 
earned the average amount and then deflated by the CPI-W--decreased 1.2 percent from 
March, seasonally adjusted. Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 6.7 
percent. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 
0.7 percent from March to April. Compared with a year ago, the index was down 5.5 
percent. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of 
interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage 


industries. 





Dear Consumer 


Organizations Serving 
the Elderly 


By Esther Peterson 


“Mary Brewer's monthly social 
security income is $281.80. By the 
time she has paid her rent, tele- 
phone, medical and prescription 
costs, she is left with $70 to spend 
on food, clothing and the other 
necessities of life. Even with a $12 
a month bonus in food stamps, 
Miss Brewer spends less than 
$2.70 a day on food.” I regret to 
say that this is an all too familiar 
story told by many of our 24 mil- 
lion senior citizens. 

The Federal government will al- 
locate billions of dollars this year 
for social security, pensions, 
health care and other services for 
the elderly. The Administration 
on Aging in the Department of 
Health and Human Services 
(formerly the Department of 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare) acts as the focal point 
within the Federal Government in 
providing information on pro- 
grams and services for the elderly. 
Many of the 24 million senior citi- 
zens also look to organizations like 
the Gray Panthers and the Urban 
Elderly Coalition for assistance 


Since 1970 the Gray Panthers, 
founded by Margaret (“Maggie”) 
Kuhn, have been focusing on ac- 
tion and combatting stereotyped 
roles for human beings. Groups of 
people of all ages drawn together 
by deeply felt common concerns 
for human liberation make up the 
Gray Panthers. They believe that 
the old and the young have much 
to contribute to make the society 
more just and humane and that we 
need to reinforce each other in 
goals, strategy and action. 

With groups located in 35 states 
and the District of Columbia, the 
Gray Panthers stress the impor- 
tance of involvement in the politi- 
cal process at the grass-roots lev- 
el, where the potential of having 
an impact on policies that affect 
consumers’ lives is greatest. The 
Gray Panthers watchdog existing 
social services rather than deliver 
services. 

In 1972, 24 of the nation’s lar- 
gest cities organized the Urban 
Elderly Coalition (UEC) to 
strengthen the ability of the city 
offices to serve the elderly. UEC 
member cities have worked to- 


gether to address such crucial 
problems as inner city housing, 
crimes against the elderly, limited 
employment opportunities, frag- 
mented health care delivery sys- 
tems, transportation for the mo- 
bility impaired, and poverty. 

The priority goals of the UEC 
are: developing workable solu- 
tions to the special needs of the 
urban elderly; exchanging tech- 
nical information about and among 
urban aging programs; and build- 
ing a coherent and strong national 
association of urban leaders on 
aging. 

The UEC offers a variety of 
professional services designed to 
develop the capability and capac- 
ity of the urban office on aging and 
thereby help to improve the qual- 
ity of life for older Americans liv- 
ing in cities. 

Both the Gray Panthers and the 
Urban Elderly Coalition are na- 
tional membership organizations. 
For more information about the 
Gray Panthers, write or call the 
national office at 3635 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia 19104; telephone 215-382-3300. 

For more information about the 
Urban Elderly Coalition, write or 
call the national office at 1828 L 
Street, N.W., Suite 505, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036; telephone 202- 
857-0166. 

In addition to the Gray Pan- 
thers and the Urban Elderly Coal- 
ition, the Administration on Aging 
awards project grants to organiza- 
tions serving elderly minorities 
who face their own unique prob- 
lems. These include the National 
Center on the Black Aged, 1424 K 
Street, N.W., Suite 500, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005; telephone 202- 
637-8400; National Association of 
Spanish Speaking Elderly, 3875 
Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 401, 
Los Angeles, California 90010; tel- 
ephone 213-487-1922; and the Na- 
tional Indian Council on Aging, 
P.O. Box 2088, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 87103; telephone 505- 
766-2276. These groups will fur- 
nish information upon request. 


Esther Peterson is Special As- 
sistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs and Director of the 
U. S. Office of Consumer Affairs. 





Week of June 9, 1980 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


An act restricting the immigration of illegal aliens into the United 
States and establishing the national origin quota system was approved in 1921, 


according to "Important Events in American Labor History," a publication of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 

The Hawes-Cooper Act governing the shipment of convict-made goods in 
interstate commerce was approved in 1929, according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor publication, "Important Events in American Labor History". 

# # # 

Wisconsin adopted the first unemployment insurance act in the United 

States in 1932, according to "Important Events in American Labor History", a 


publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 











